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INTEGRATION," INSERVICE EDUCATION, ^ 

t 

Measuring the impact of desegregation, of course, goes beyond f a 
simple assessment of how smoothly, or roughly, goes the opening day at a 
newly desegregated school. The process of both desegregation and integra- 
tion begins before opening day, and most of the, work of integration takes 
place after desegregation. , ^ t 

It is important to note how tie terms "desegregation" and' "integration" 

are use H in the Ways to Improve Education in Desegregated Schools (WIEDS) 

study. .'One of the findings of the study is that there is not universal 

agreement. on definitions of terms relating to desegregation and integration. 

Following are definitions of\how they are us^ed in this paper: 

Desegregation '- is the process of ending segregation, the bringing 
together of previously segregated groups. (Many people evidently 
consider it an event.) 

' Inte'gratfon - the process wherein people of different groups tend to 
interact cooperatively on a basis of equal status and trust as 
4.U-.,, n«^o^e+anH anH I'oendrt -each- other 1 3 culture and 

contributions. 

s 

Second Generation Problems 

AhMmportant part of achieving- integration is solving what some have 

» * 

called "second generation" desegregation problems. "Second generation" 
problems. are those which occur after the physical desegregation of students 
and staff. These are "problems which prevent schools from, becoming. . . inte- 

grated and from providtng effective education for all students..." and they 

* ' ' * ' . • t. 

can be characterized as "acts of omission or commission that continue dis- 

crimination against minority groups, or that perpetuate the effects of* past 

discrimination" (Minted 1979). 
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Although the impact of second generation attitudes and behavior is 
destructive, there is perhaps less attention paid to thenTbecause they are 
not so o^vert as, say, a policy that maintains a segregated school district. 
Following are some of the second generation, problems to^which some atten- 
tion has been called: (1) reduction of support for desegregated public 
schools, as , shown especially by resegregation or white flight; (2) segre- 
gation of students within "desegregated" schools; ,(3) segregated, or mono- 
cultural,curricula; (4) disproportionate numbers of minority students placed 
in special education classes or lowest academic "tracks"; (5) disproportion- 
ately high numbers and percentages of minority students suspended, expelled, 
or otherwise punished (Minter, 1979; Chi1dren l# s Defense Fund, 1975). 

Debates proceed as to how to measure the impact of desegregation on 
some of .these problems as well as low to measure the impact of these problems 
on school children. For example, does school desegregation promote white 
flight, or it more attributable to demographic mobil it/ trends nmt related 
to schools or race? Since resegregatfon seems to be related to declining* 

public/financial support for public schools, the answer(s) niay be important 

s 

(Coleman, 1975; Pettigrew and Green, 1976^ Rossell ,1975) . And how do we 

assess the significance of within-schopl segregation? # Is it attributable to 

benign "freedom of choice" by students—and staff? Or does 1Jt reflect 

i 

racial problems which sometimes erupt into violent incidents (Minter, 1979)? 

In the case of the disproportionate punishment, such as corporal pun- 
ishment, expulsion, and suspension, it would be difficult to document any 
benign forces at work. The Directory of Elementary and Secondary School 
Districts, and Schools in Selected School Districts; School Year 1976-77 
(U. S. Depprtment of Health, Education and Welfare/Office for Civil Rights), 



yields 



cattng a seriouS problem in the nation's schools. • In the 



six-sta^e Southwest* Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) region 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas), 
minorities comprised 38*8% of the region's enrollment, but they constituted 
56.25% of the pupils expelled or suspended for ope day or longer. (See 
Figure 1.) In Austin, /Tex*s, where SEDL is located^ the school 5i strict 
has been denied some federal funds because it punishes a larger proportion 



of minority students than majority students, 
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During school year 1976-1977, the most recent for which such data are 
available, to each o^the six SEDL'states the ratio of suspensions and 
•expulsions of minority students is higher than their proportion of enrol 1- 



merit in schooj^. In Arkansas the suspension and expulsion proportion , of 



minority pupils is more than twice their proportion of enrollment. In ^ 
Oklahoma the ratio is nearly double. The percentage ratios of minoiritv 

( ■ 

suspension/expulsion to enrollment for Louisiana and Texas are on&se to 

the regional average, Louisiana expelled/suspended 40,746 minority students, 

174 more than Texas, although jexas enrolled more than three times as many 

minority students as did Louisiana. 

Nationally, the picture does not appear quite so dismal, but still it 

* 

is not good. In the same 1976-1977 period, minority pupils were 24% 

(10,484,560) of the national enrollment (43,713,809), but they were 36% 

t 

(588,203) of those expelled or suspended. The entire picture is perhaps 
'even worse than these data show; they are self-reported, and school systems 
which did not report these data by race are not included. 

But examples of inequitable "treatment of Hispanic students (e.g., Uribe, 

1980), Indian children (e.g., Dupris, 1979) , and Black children (e.g., Epps, 

<j * 

; 1Q7Q) a^e plentiful, especially if they are also low socio-economic status 
^children (Brophy, 1 975) ^ (see also Minter, 1979). So it is also cle^Kthat 
more can, and thus should be* done to remedy desegregation's negative 
impact, an impact weighing most heavily on minority children, 

There is evidence that the impact of desegregation on children's ' ^ 
learning is conditional. In her review of desegregation/integration re- 
search, St. John (1975) concluded that "the most plausible hypothesis" was 
that the relation between desegregation and achievement is a conditional ; 

one: if * 

\ ■ < 

...the academic performance of minority grouD' children 
will be higher in integrated than iru-aqui valent segregate^ . . . 
- schools, provided they are supported by staff and accepted 
by pee?*s. ^ ' 



tnerein. ! teb uie uniSteflCe ueuwccn an liitcyi«ucu ^ChUvi anu u juhwvi -uiwv 

is ^merely desegregated. 

Katz (1364/ 1968) concluded from his review of desegregation/integrate 
studies that the several factors that influenced Blacfr students' academic 
performance included social conditions in the school and classroom, the 
degrees of acceptance by significant others (particularly white teachers, 
and peetis), and the Black pupil's self concept in regard to the probability 
.of social and academic success or failure. It is important to note, as did 
Kirk amAoon (1975), that these conditions— identified in studies reviewed 
by themselves, St. John, and in others-'-are not unique to success for . 
minority students in a desegregated setting, but that "they are vitally 
important to academic success for anyoneHn any educational setting." 

It seems clear that racial desegregation has had considerable positive 

* 4 

impact on American children. From recent studies on effects o^ desegrega- 
*tion on children, it may, reasonably be concluded fhat in an integrated 
setting: (1) academic achievement rises for the minority children while 
relatively advantaged majority children continue to learn at the same or 
higher rate, (2) minority children may gain a more positive-self concept 
and a more realistic conception of their vocational and educational future 
than under segregation, and (3) positive racial attitudes by minority and 
majority students develop as they attend school together (e.g., Weinberg, 
:977a, 1977b; Edmonds-, 1979,; Epps, 1979). f~ 

Problem Statement 

After summarizing 120 studies of school desegregation which she 
analyzed for outcomes to children, St. John (1970) concluded that further 



investigation of the general question— "Does desegregation benefit chil- 
dren? M — would seem a waste of resources. ,r The pressing* need now is to 
discover the school conditions under which the benefits of mixed schooling 
are maximized and its hardships minimized." From its beginning in 1978, 
the purposes of Project WIElfe have been to (1) Investigate these conditions 
conducive to equitable, quality education; (2) determine effective strate- 
gies to help bring about these conditions; (3) assess and prioritize re- fc 
maining desegregation-related needs, i.e., second generation problems; and 
(4) develop^ program to help implement the most effective strategies and 
meet the most important needs/problems. 

Overview of' Methods and P rocedures 

* Project WIEDS 1 approach has been to collect information regarding 
successful desegregation practices in order to conceptualize, develop, test, 
and refine an inservice model aad training guidelines for use in desegrega- 
ted/desegregating schools. This information has been gathered by: (1) 
reviewing the desegregation literature; (2) .analyzing the U. S. Commission 
jon Civil Rights Desegregation Case^tudies (August, 1976) and the National 
Institute of Education's unpublished School Desegregation Ethnographies, 

r 

1977-1978; (3) surveying 149 central office administrators and Desegregation 

Assistance Center personnel; (4) interviewing 193 administrators, teachers, 

students, and parent/conmunity representatives; and (5) analyzing the IE 

proarams of f ifteen~selected desegregated school distridts. 

> \ 

Review of Pertinent Desegregation Literature 

/The desegregation literature indicates that positive attitudes and 

behavior by school personnel are probably critical to providing educational. 

( 



i 

> 



equity for all students and maximizing the benefits of desegregation. 
Since I960 there has been a growing pool of findings from empirical research - 
on the correlation between the behavior and attitudes of teachers and the 
attitudes and academic performance of pupils. (e*g., Krantz, 1970; Good and 
Brophy, 1973; Gay, 1975). Indications are that "naturalistic" input is 
powerful in determining teachers' attitudes toward their students. These 
naturalistic factors include: (1) information about students, such as 
reputation for behavior, from other tethers, administrators, and parents, (2) 
cumulative records, (3) standardized test scores, (4) physical characteris- 
tics, such as. sex, physical attractiveness, socio-economic status, and 
-flfinicity (Mendels and Flanders, 1973; Gay, 1975). Frequently," more than, 
one of these factors are present to influence teachers' attitudes and be- 
havior toward the more visible minority children, which include Black 
Americans, Hispanics, and American Indians. 

The research findings strongly suggest: (1) that student ethnicity ^ 
is one of the major determinants of teachers' attitudes- and behavior toward 
their students; (2) that teachers, including minority teachers, expect less ^ 
of minority students and give them fewer opportunities and less praise and 
encouragement and" positive feedback than they do majority students; and 
(•3) that these conditions are detrimental to the quality of education, thus 
denying equal opportunity for quality education to many minority children 

(Barnes, 1973; U. S. Civil Rights Commission, 1974; Gay, 1974; Mangold, 
. ( 

r 1974). ^ ^ 

U 

' Survey of Central Office Administrators 

From the desegregation literature, principally from the 27 U. S. 
Commission on Civil Rights Case Studies /nd the five NI£ ethnographic studies, 
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items were developed to survey school administrators kbout desegregation 
practices and' remaining needs* Data were collected for the following 
categories: 

1. Demographic ■ * • 

» 

* 

a* District characteristics 

b. Respondent characteristic^ ^ 

2. District Desegregation History 

3. Sources of Pressure to Desegregate 

4. Perceived Problems/Areas of Need 

5. Effectiveness of Desegregatipfr Strategies by eight Goal Areas 

a. Student and staff assignment plans 

b. Coranunity involvement 

e. Crisis prevention/resolution 
* d. , Multicultural perspective x 

e. Compensatory education 

f. Race relations 

g. Administrative procedures 

h. /^service education 

Survey responses were returned by central office administrators, one 

in each of 131 local education agencies (LEAs) and of 16 General Assistance 

Center (GAC) personnel lit the SEDL six-state region. The purposes of the 

survey were to: (1) , identify and rate the effectiveness of st^tegies 

used in the desegregation procesfc, and 1 (2) identify remaining problems 

and needs. /fFor other details of this study, ^see Williams, 1980.) 

' To indicate the desegregation-related lieeds and/or [Droblem^ remaining . 

in- their districts regarding desegregation, no response format was provided 

the respondents other than space in which to write the information. The 

administrators reported the following remainirieftdesegregation' needs^roblems, 

ranked by frequency (Williams, 1980)) 
( 
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* U "Discipline and racial disruptions (17)* 

2. Lack of minority administrators and faculty (12) 

% 3. Establishing lines of consnum* cation with' community (11) 

4. Busing- (9) / 

"5. Segregated classrooms (8) 

6. Non-compliance and racial imbalance's} — 

7. Inappropriate *curricul*um for iiul^iethmc student population (70 

8. Inadequate teacher attitudes and cooperation (6) 

• ftii i uc i i i yn C \u/ * 

■ 10. Differential treatment of minority students- (5) 

t 

Interviews of Administrators, Teachers, 'Students, and Parents 

After examination of WIEDS survey data* and literature review, WIEDS 
staff and consultants developed interview schedules for five categories 

"of respondents (central office administrators, principally teachers, 
t secondary students, and parents/community representatives). 

Six /local education agency (LEA) sites, one from each of the six 
states in the -5EDL region, were selected to include different racial combi- 
nations. Three sites are primarily Black-Anglo desegregated districts; one 
is His?anic-Anglo; *nd two are tri-racial (one Anglo-Black-Hispanic, and 
one Anglo-BlacklNative American]. The six school districts' which cooperated 

. ii\the WIEDS study are: 

Little Rock, Arkansas Santa Fe, tfew Mexico % 

Lafayette, Louisiana - Muskogee, Oklahoma 

Meridian, Mississippi Lubbock, Texas 

1 



■ , , ;/ 

♦Indicates number of respondents who cited(this as a problem/area of need. 
* 9 1% **»■ 



F>ve of the six r desegregated their schools under federal court order. In - 
the other district, initiative was taken By the superintendent, and a 
significant measure of desegregation was accom^shed. 

.In only one district was there general agreement that a crisis existed 
when desegregation was initiated,* i.e., violence to the extent that sbme 
schools were temporarily closed. In another district, there were mixed 
opinions about whether there was a crisis; some thought schools should 
have been closed. .In two LEAs, there was consensus that the general a£mo- 
sphere was calm. In three districts opinions .varied, from calm to anticj- 
pated crisis, reflecting perhaps the variety of conditions- 1n schools with 
which the respondents were most familiar, 1 rather than in* the whole district. 
Each of the districts used busing for desegregation, (For other details of* 
, the interview phase of the -WIEDS .study, see William*, 1980; afid King and 
Galindo, 1980.) • 

The interviews were designed to gather data in the same eight goal t 
areas and demography as the WIEDS survey, but more qualitative in nature 
.and with more breadth in soma areas and more depth in race relations, 
coninunity- school relations, IE, and remaining needs and problems. The 
interview population differed significantly from the survey population. 
Whereas survey respondents were all central office administrators (CO)* 
, j interviewees were £0, principals, teachers, students, and parent/community 

representatives. The interview respondents were also more nearly balanced 
Y in terms of race and sex, as shown in the following table. 
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TABLE 1 

COWARISOM OF SURVEY AND INTERVIEW 
RESPONDENTS BY RACE AND SEX 





Race 


Sex 


Survey 


28 (2-1.25) Minority 


10 ( 7.65) Fesale 


N - 132 CO 


104 (78.85) Anglo _ 


122 (92. 45) Hale 


Interview 


' 103 (53.45) Minority 


96 (49,75) Female 


N • 193 


SO (46.65) Anglo 


97 (50.3S)*MaJe 
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Although in race and sex the respondents were generally representative 
of their respective districts, no district used any' random sampling method 
in their selection process. A few pf the teachers and parents expressed 
surprise that an administrator had selected them to be interviewed. These 

♦ S 

respondents professed to be outspoken and sometimes critical of their 
administration's desegregation policies and/or methods, and this was fre- 
quently indicated in the interviews. , - 

#Almost without except^^^t- seems , the students selected were (1) • 
among the most "involved" in school' activities, (2) "leaders" in school 
sports, government, and/or social life, and (3) "articulate." Only a few 
were, in any way, critical of administrative policies or practices. None 
could be characterized as disaffected or as being in, any socio-economic 
strata lower' than middle class and thus appeared to be upwardly mobile 
within the system. ' 

Thus, the respondents as a group were not diversified according to 
socio-economic status but were heterogeneous io race, sex, and age. A few 
minority and majority students and adults nevertheless expressed feelings 
that minority students were sometimes discriminated against in receiving 
. 1 ■ : 

' ' ' „ *4 ' - 



more punishmeht and less encouragement in academic and extracurricular^/ 
activities. 

No claims are made for the study 1 s being statistically representative 
of the nation's or even the region's schools* But the districts studied 
are probably not atypical either. The conditions, problems, and strategies 
of the WIEDS* study schools seem consistent with those described in desegre- 
gation 1 iterature. 



The general categorical cfistributio^of interview respondents in each 

• • • ■ r ■ ■ . 

district was: (1) two CO personnel, (^) three principals, (3) nine teachers, 
(4) nine students, and (5) nine parents/community representatives. All* 
categories ; were essentially balanced for sex and race, not propositi <5$%3 , 
but equal. The WIEDS interviewees in the six LEAs were distributed by dis- 
trict and category as indicated in Table* 2 below: 



TABLE 2 

INTERVIEWEES 8Y LEA AND CATEGORY 





■ CO 


Pr 


Teh 


Stu 


P/C 


TOTAL 


LEA 1 


5 


3 


9 


9 


9 


,35 


s 2 


2 


3 


10 


9 


10 


34 


3 


2 


3 


9 


9 


8 


31 


4 


2 


3 


9 


9 


9 


32 


5 


4 


Z 


9 


9 


10 


34 


6, 


2 


3 


8 


7 


7 


27 


TOTALS 


17 


17 


54 


it 


§3 


193 


03 « Central 


Office 






» Student 





Pr ■ Principal 
Tch * T#tch#r 



P/C ■ Partfit/CeftPEinlty 
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Categories were essentially balanced by grade level (elementary, junior 

» « 

high/middle school, and high school), except that all students were second- 
ary levels. The administrative categories proved difficult to balance for 
race and se5c; there were relatively fewer mi Kority and women CO administra- 
tors and principals from which to select* Desegregation has made less im- 
pact "en. administration staffing than on mixing students or even teachers. 
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In all six districts, there were at the two top levels of administration 
(superintendent, and associate or assistant^, superintendent) only one 
Native American (a male) and two women (both Black). Both CO, women were 
interviewed, but the Native American was not scheduled. Although WIEDS 
staff suggested that for its purposes, "central office" would include 
curriculum specialists, program directors, and others who had responsibil i- V 
ties in more than one school, only four of the seventeen CO interviewed 
were women. Thirteen of the seventeen were Anglo. Of the seventeen princi- 
pals, seven were female and seven were minority. 



r 

■s * 



Presentation and Analysis of Data 

As shown in Table 3, minority respondents interviewed and surveyed 
were, except for teachers, more^involved in the desegregatio^of *their 
schools and had more desegregation-related training than theiV Anglo counter- 
parts. These data may support a hypothesis that this situation may be 
another dimension in which desegregation has^more impact on minorities than 
non-minorities. Of tije^O interviewees, slightly more than half (7 of 13) 
of the Anglos had indepth involvement, 75% (3 of '4) of the minorities did. 
The percentages for COs surveyed are similar for indepth involvement, 75% 
minority to 59% Anglo, No minority administrators interviewed had limited 
involvement, while four "Anglos did. As shown in the table of principals 
interviewed, in this positi<^n also, more minorities were proportionally 
more involved in the desegregation of- their schools. Proportionally, 
principals were the category most involved in the desegregation process, 
but only slightly more so than CO administrators. 
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. - TABLE 3 

TRAINING m PERSONAL INVOLtfErtOlT IB DESE^GATJOnV 

<CQ Ac^inistrators Interviewed 



RACE 


Training Related 
to Desegregation 


Personal Involvement 
in Desegregation 


Gn goo 
Wort- Serf- Exper- 
snops nar 1 ence Hone 


Usi- Sen- • In- 
ted eral depfch 


Anglo * 

Slack' 

Hispanic 


4 1 2 6(46.21) 

1 1 1 
1 


4(30.8%) 2 7( 53.8%) 
1 2( 66.7%) 
1(100.0%) 


TOTALS 


6 2 3 6 


% .... 


> 


Principals Interviewed. 


* 

RACE 


Training Related 
io Desegregation 


Personal Involvement 
In Desegregation 


Wo lit- Sesrt- Coll^ 
shops * nar Rel . ^ Hone 


Herf- Sen- In- 
ted eral depth 


An9lo 
31ack 
Hispanic 


1 4 4(44.4%) 

2 1 1 3(50.0%) 
1 


2(22.2%) 1 6( 66.7%) 
1 t 5( 83.3%) 
1(100.0%) 


TOTALS^ 


4 i 4 a 


2 2 12 



/ 

Teachers Interviewed 



RACE 


Training Related 
to Desegregation 


Personal Involvement 
in Desegregation 


ibrfc- Se^- ' 
shops nar Rel. ^ None 


Lid- Sen- In- 1 
ted eral depth 


Anglo 
Slack 
Hispanic 
Native American 


4 1 11(68*8%) 
7 1 J" 9(50.0%) 
2 2(50.0%) 

1 . 


2(12.5%) 6 8( 50.0%) 
2(10.5%) 8 9( 47.4%) . 
2(40.0%) 1( 20*0%) 
1(50.0%) 1 


TOTALS' 


13 1 3 22 


? 1L. 18 



Fartnt/CoiMunlty iteprtsefltatlvts Intervltwsd 
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tiff* 


Training Related 
to Desegregation 


Personal Invoiveuent 
1n Desegregation 




Lid- Sen- m- 
ted eral depth 


Anglo 
Slack , 
Hispanic 
Native American 


Data 

m% 
Available 


3(17.6%) 4 10(58.8%) 
1( 5.6%) 5 12(66.7%) 
3 2(40.0%) 
1(20.0%) 1 3(60.0%) 


TOTALS X 


1 


i 

5 13 25 


CO A^Hnlstrators Surveyed 


RACE 


Training Related 
to Desegregation 


Personal Involvement 
in Desegregation 




UsrU Gen- In- 
ted eral depth 


Anglo 
tffnorfty 


Data not 
Available 


23(24.7%) 15 55(59.1%) 
2(10.0%) 3 15(75.0%) 


TOTALS « 




2S 18 70 



17 

14 



The pattern of proportionally heavier personal involvement of minorities 
changes slightly with teachers. Black and Anglo teachers werejnvol ved at* 
about the Same ratio, but Hispanic and Native Americans less involved. In 
regard to jlesegregati on-related training of tiachers, as in other categories, 
minorities received more training. Host of this training was in workshops, 
and the data do noOshow whether attendance was voluntary. As groups, the 
minority teachers are younger than the Anglo. -This perhaps indicates that 
as the LEAs desegregated and hired more minority teachers, they hired 
younger ones, and that probably /ewer new Anglo teachers had been hired 
recently. The hiring of additional minority staff was perceived by many, 
especially minority respondents, as one of the most effective desegregation 
-Strategies. 

Among the parents interviewed, more than ha^f reported indepth involve- 
ment in desegregation of their schools. Again, the Black, Hispanic, and 
Native American were more invblved than Anglos, .although whitejjarents were, 
more involved than white eddbrfors. Almost equal numbers of mothers and 
fathers were interviewed, with only one more mother than father. This was 
about the ratio for each racial group involved, except for Native Americans, 
whose father interviewees outnumbered, the mother literally four to one, as 
there were only five Native American parents interviewed. 

By considering race and category variables, analysis of the, interview 
data allowed identification of some possible relationships of those factors 
with reported perceptions. Certainly any efforts to measure the impact, 
short or long term, must consider race, i.e., "impact upon whom" as well as 
"in what ways." As part of its efforts to assess desegregation's impact 
and related needs, Project WIEDS examined student, parent, and school staff 
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perceptions of the following areas of concern: 

k 

- How well is desegregation working? 

- In tri -racial desegregation, are relations better between any two 
groups? Whicfi? Why? Which two -groups have the worse relations? 

* Why? ~~ 

- Does any group of students seem to have mgre difficulty with desegre- 
gation? Why? 

- How has desegregation affected discipline policy and procedures? 
Are minority students punished more than non-minority students? If 
so, why? 

- What problems* relating to desegregation have not yet been solved? 
* 

- What problems relating to desegregation have been solved? 

- (of parents) What has desegregation/ done to these things in your 
child ! £ school : 

• School facilities and equipment? 

- Extracurricular activities? ^ 

- Academic achievement? 

- Education ia^neral? 

Parents and students were asked: '"How well is desegregation working 
irvyour school?" Their responses are indicated, by race in the following 
table. • . > 
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TABLE 4 

STUDENT AND PARENT PERCEPTIONS OF 
HOW WELL DESEGREGATION IS WORKING 



lUcE: A - Anglo ' 
8 = Black 
H a Hispanic 
NA » Native American 
T » Total 



v 


A * B H Hk T 


P/C 

A 3 H T 


TOVALS 

A S U ISA 

A 8 H PlA 


mm 

TUTAL5 




17/ 13/ 4/ s/ ss; 


14/ 5/ 3/ 1/ 23/ 
w 7i An ?5 

c£ UU 63 s« 


31/ 13/ V 3/ 

g4 62 78 43 


M/ 
72% 


Sought 
wen 


i/ 

33 2 


57 S7 3/ 11/ 

18 33 75 37 


8 17 57 


. 12/ 
15 


^ Hot well 


^17 

10 5 


7 20 * 5 


27 1/ 1/ 
5 3 n 


" 4/ 

5 


Uncertain 




1/ 1/ 
20 2 


1/ 

n 


1/ 
1 






2/ 2/ 

13 , 5 


11 • 

15 


•'S 


mxtd 




-1/ ' 1/ 


\J 


1/ 
*V 


very sl« 




V 

7 2 


M 
3 


1/ 
1 


Km esptrttnct 


- V IA 
7 2 




1/ 
3 


1/ 
1 


Stydtnt relates 


»/ 1/ 
S 2 




'4 ■ > 


" 1/ 

1 


TOTALS 


41 


1 41 


37 29 9 7 


82 



In eacn set of two numbers* the upper represents the nurter of responses by 
the population indicated* and the lower represents that nist>er*s percentage 
of responses for that racial group within that category, 

% 

Students reported more positive perceptions than iSid parents; 88% (36) 
students ' and only 561 (23) parents thought desegregation was working wel,l. 
Anglos tended to be most positive about 1t;. 84% of white students and • 
parents said desegregation- was going well / Among minority respondents, 
78% of the Hispanics thought it was working w^ll; 62% of the Blacks; and 
only 43% of Native Americans. Nevertheless, among Native American parents 
and students, none thought desegregation was working less than "somewhat 
well." Most Native Americans <57%) thought it was going somewhat well. - 
None reported it as worse than that. 

The reported perceptions of Anglo panents and students were somewhat 
similar. Of those interviewed, 85% (17) of white students and 82% (14) .of 
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of white parents said that desegregation was working well. But there were 
major differences Between the perceptions by minority students and parents. 
Only one Black student, who said s/he had not been involved long enough to 

assess it, reported' that desegregation was working anything less than well. 

) 

All oth^f Black students (13/93%) said it wa$ going well. Overall, the 
Black parents were the least positive c^f any group interviewed;, only one- 
n:hird (5) reported that they thought desegregation was going well; another 
one-third said "somewhat we 1 1 11 ; one (7%) said "not well"; and their other 
answers included: "no change" (2), "mixed," ^nd "very slow." 

From responses to the broad question of how well desegregation was 
working, ft may be concluded that the white respondents generally felt it 

'was going better trtian did the minority respondents. But most respondents 

* 

of all races, except for Black parents, evidently felt.it washing pretty 
well. 

The WIEDS interviews also sought to determine the problems of student 
racial groups who might be having more difficulty thW other groups in 
.tri-racial schools. This effort was made through a series of questions to 
the 66 respondents WIEDS staff interviewed in tri -racial schools. In re- 
sponse to the question of whether raw relations were better between any 
two groups, most interviewees within all racial groups said "yes" 05fa%, 36 
*of 63 ^responding), as shown in Table 5. Seven of the nine administrators**, 
(4 principals and 5 CDs) thought so. One other (an Hispanic CO) said it 
depends on socio-economic factors, not race. Responses from students were 
most evenly divided, but still a majority (7 of 1Z) said that there were, 
better relations between some two groups. These, students 1 yes and no re- 
sponses were distributed over the racial groups involved. 
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Other than v the - seven administrators, respondents were reluctant to 

identify. the two groups of students they had said had better relations in 

* 

the tri-raciai schools. (see Table 5, previous page). Of the 56- who said 
there were such groups, only 34, including only seven students, would name 
the groups (Table 5). All, but three- of these 34 named thefr own group as 
one of the two having better relations. We do not know Whether the other 
22 who hati said there were two such groups did not consider theirs as one 
of them, or whether thiVmight be the reason^th^ n]amdd none. By frequency 
of pairs named as having better relations, the responses ranged in de- 
scending, oi4ler a^ follows: 

Blacks -and Hispanics I (47%) 

Anglos and Blacks (ife) 

Anglos and Hispanics (l^f ' * 

Anglos and Native Americans ^ ( 9%) 

- Hispantcs and Native Americans ( 6%) * % 

•Blacks- and Native Americans ( 3%) 

Hispanic students were the most frequently named (70% of responses), just 

j 

ahead of Blacks (67%). Anglos were named in 43% of responses. Native 

Americans were named least frequently. It should be pointed out that Black 

students and white students were involved in both" tri-raciai districts, while 

the Native American and Hispanics were in only one each. 

Respondents apparently were even more reluctant to identify the two 

racial groups of students having the worst race relations (Table There 

were only four respondents to do this, no students, three teachers and a 

parent,, all minority. Two of the fou\named their own racial group as one 

of the two groups of students having the worst relations. Each of the four 

respondents named a different pair: 

-* Ahglos/Blacks - 1 (an Hispanic parent) 
Anglos/Hispanics - 0 

Anglos/Native Americans - 1 (an Hispanic teacher) 
Blacks/Hispaiiies - 1 (a Black teacher) 
Blacks/Native 'Americans - 1 (a Native American teacher) 
Hispanics/Native Americans - fy. 



In regard to the Hispanic/Native American gelations, it should be 
pointed out that in only one of the WIEDS sites were students of those 
two groups together, a district with 67% Hispanic and only 1.5% Indian. 
It was, nevertheless,* an Hispanic teacher who reported that in her school, 
the wcrst relations were between «Angl qs find Indians (Table 5). 

' Only three respondents would venture to identify the causes of "these 
poor relations" (Table 5). Two of them were Hispanic students who had not 
named any^two-such groups but said that cultural , socio-economic factors 
and racist, attitudes caused poor"race relations. A Black $eacher also 
ascribed the poor race relations between Black and Hispanic students to K 
cultural differences. 

Fifty-six (84.856) of the si#ty-six respondents in the two trf'-raeial 
schools ind;i£ated that there was one, racial group of students in their 
schools which had more difficulty (Table 5). Thirty-seven identified groups. 
By frequency of their mention as the racial group having most difficulty^ 
with .desegregation in the tri-racial schools, the student groups are rank- 
ordered below: 

Black ■ 16 (42%) 

Native American 1 9 (25%) ~ ^ 
Anglo 9 (25%) ^ 

Hispanic 3 ( 8%) *j 

37(100%) — 

Again, the caveat is offered that only the Black and white student 

groups were present In significant numbers in both tri-racial districts, 

and Hispanic artd Native American in^dnly one (see also Table 5). This per- 

haps makes it more significant that an equal number of respondents identified 

Indians and Anglos as the group with most desegregation problems (9 each). 

* « 

The whites were in two,* districts, Indians only one. Of interest also 
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is the phenomenon that mast of the racial groups received a majority of 

their vote^ as the group with the most desegregation problems from4members 

of other racial groups; i.e., most resp<prcients did not pick their own *group 

as the one with most problems. The rank order of the "most difficulty" « 

groups is repeated below, but this time with the indication of how many of 

each respective group named their own group (see also Table 5). 

Black jr 6 (46% of Black* responding)^ 

Native American - 0 (none of ifat^ve Americans responding) ^* 

Anglo , - 4 (27% of. Anglos responding) , " * 1 

Hispanic - 1 (13% of Hi£panics responding) 

'Relative to mother groups, Bladf respondents saw their own group as 

( 

having more difficulty than others. It appears, however, that of those 
responding, most, more than two-thirds, perceived some other racial group 
as having more problems than their group. These findings, it would seem, 
have a bearing on the data in regard to the question of "Why does this group 
have more difficulty 11 (Table 5), insofar as most respondents apparently 
described why some group other than their own was having difficulty with ^ 
desegregation. More than one-third (11 of 32) cited cultural/socio-economic 
factors, and another four ascribed the difficulties to value conflicts. 
Another two responses (one Black and one Hispanic) said language caused the 
difficulty. Five (including whites, Hispanics, and*a Black) of the 32* said 
busing caused some one minority group to have the most difficulty with de- 
segregation, 

When respondents were asked what desegregation-related problems re- 
mained to be resolved, however, only two (parents, an Anglo and an Indian) 
mentioned busing and that was in relation to extracurricular activities. On 
the other hand, 11 said that busing for desegregation had been a problem but 
that it had_been resolved. 

25 
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Discipline was- cited by nine respondents as a continuing desegregation- 
• related problem. In an effort to determine the impact of desegregation on 
discipline in the schools, WIEDS interviewers asked a series of questions , 
about discipline policy and practice!. Administrators and parents "were 
asked what, if any, impact that -desegregation h^on discipline policy. The 
results are shown on Tabled below. 

TABLE 6 

IHPACT OF DESEGREGATION ON 01 STRICT/ SCHOOL DISCIPLINE POLICY 

t RACE: A - Anglo 

8 - Black 
H a Hispanic 
NA * Native American 
T « Total 











TOTALS 


GRAND 


RESPONSE 


CO 

A % H NA T 


A 81 W NA T 


A B H NA : T 


"A B H NA 


TOTAL 


Began behavior modification 
program 






M M 
9 3| 


1/ 

4 


1 


Instituted ne$ policy guide- 
lines 


4? — 1 a 

25 20 


2/ H M V 

33 33 TOO 39 


V 1/ V 
9 8. e 


5/ 3/ 1/ 
20 15 14 


§ 


"Became more lenient 






4/ 2/ 1/ // 
36 15 20 21 


T7 i/ 1/ 

16 10 17 


T 


Became flore strict 


T/ \I 

13 10 




3/ V ♦/ J 
M 20 12 


1/ 3/ V 
N 4 IS 17 


5 


Still changing/working' on 
discipline problem 




1/ 1/ H 
17 17 15 


V V 
25 2 


1/ 1/ V 

4 5 14 


3 • 


No change 


5/ J/ 1/ // 
63 100 100 70 


%i a £/ 

50 50 " 46 


5/ V 2/ 2/ 16/ 
46 54 50 40 -4S 


13/ 11/ 3/ 2/ 
52 55 43 33 


' 29' 


Don't know 






1/ 1/ 2/ 
25 20 6 


M M 
14 17 


2 


TOTALS , { 


8 11 (P 10- 


6 -^1 0 13 


11 13 4 5 33 


25 20 6 5 


56 



in each set of two n^>ers, the upper represents the nunberof risponses by the population indicated, and the 
lower represents that nutsber's percentage of responses for that racial group within that category, ^ 



As shown in Table 6, more than half of the respondents (29 of 56) said . 
* ? 

that'tHere had been no change in discipline policy because of desegregation. 
Seven" of the 10 CO responding said there had been no change; six of 13 • 
principals also said "no change," as did 16 of the 33 parents. The next 
largest number of .responses were^for new 'policy guidelines to clarify and/", 
""or up^te existing policies without' making them more strict or lenient. 
Seven parents "(four Anglo-* two Black, and one Indian) said policies became 



more lenient; while four parents ^three Black and, one Indian) and one Anglo ' 
CO said discipline policies were stricter after desegregation. 

4 Specific questions were asked of respondents about the effects of 
desegregation on forms of punishment, including suspensions, expulsions, 
and corporal punishment, as well as conferences with parents because of 
disruptive actions by their children. Data regarding responses to these 
questions are indicated in Tabl'e 7, 'below, 9 



TABLE 7 JT 
IH0ACT OF DISCIPLINE POLICY/ ACTIONS ON^TUOENTS-RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 
"SINCE DESEGREGATION, HAS THERE BEEN MORE, FEWER* OR THE 
SA*€ NUMBER OF * IN YOUR SCHOOLS?" 

RACE: A * Anglo 
8 * Blacfc 
H ■ Hispanic 
NA * Native American 
T * Total 



* 


CO 


PRINCIPAL 


• _I>/C 


TOTALS 


GftANb 

TOTAL 


A 3 H MA T 


A B . .H NA T 


A 8 H NA T 


A B H NA 


♦Suspensions 

f 


f^re 


2/ 1/ , . 3/ 
25 100 30 


3/ . 3/ l7 7/ 
75 50 100 64 


2/ 9/ 11/ 
14 60 31 


7/ 13/ 1/ 
27 59 20 


21 


£ewtS^ 


3/ 1/ 4/ 
37 100 40 




V V 11 
7 25 6 


3/ 1/ 1/ 1/ 
12 5 20 25 


6 


Same 


VI/ st V 

•13 10 


1/ 27 V 
25 33 27 


4/ 2/ 3/ 1/ 10/ 
29 13 100 25 28 


67 4/ 3/ 1/ 
23 18 60 25 


14 
% 


Don't 
.know 


2/ : a 

25 *' .20 


v u 

17 " 9 


8/ 3/ II 13/ 
57 20 50~16 


10/ 4/ 2/ 
39 18 ^50 


15 


i 

Total 


8 110 -10 


4 6 1 0 11 


14 15 3 * 36 


26 22 ^5 4 


57 


*€apuJs1ons 

i 


Ho re 


2/ V 
20 17 


3/ 3/ 
50 27 


8/ 8/ 
53 22 


2*11/ 

K^Q — - 


13 


Fewer 


3/ \l V 
30 100 33 


1/ 1/ , If 
.25 17 18 


2/ 1/ 3/ 

13 25 S 


4/ 3/ 1/ U 
15 14 20 ZS 


9 

r 


Same 


1/ 1/ • 11 

10 100 17 


2/ 1/ 1/ 4/ 
50" 17 100 ^ 36 


V 2/ J/1/ V. 

39 13 33 26 26 


8/ 4/ 2/ 1/ 
30 18 40 25 




Don't 
know 


4/ . - 4/ 
150 3.3 


1/ M 2/ 
25 17 ie 


3/ 3/ 2/ 2/ 15/ 
62 .20 67 50 43 


13/ 4/ 2/ 2"/ 
48 18 40 50 


21 


• 

Total 


10 1 ' 1 - 0 12 


4.6 1 0 11 


13 15 3 "4 35 


IT 22 5 4 


58 



In esctr set o 
lower represei 



p numbers, th# upper represents the number of responses by the population Indicated* and the 
'ts that nuui^r*! percentage of responses for thst racial group within that category. 
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TABLE 7 (cont'd) 





1 . U 




Pit 


. TOTALS 


GRAND 
TOTAL 


A 8 H HA T 


A 8 H NA T 


A B H HA T 


4 t 8/ H NA 


♦Conference with par^hts 
about disruotion bv 
child , * x 


Ho re 


6/ V 7/ 
67 100 70 


4/ 1/1/ • 6/ 
80 20 100 55 


3/ 6/ 1/ 10/ 
23 43 25 29 


i 

13/ 7/ '3/ 1/ 
48 37 50 25 


24 


Fewtr 


V - \l 
11 10 




3/ 2/ 5/ 
21 SO 15 


1/ 3/ 2/ 
4 16 50 


6 


Same - 


y m 

n iff 


V 9 ' 4/ 

20 60 36 


4/ 2/ 3/ 9/ 
31 14 100 27 


6/ 5/ 3/ 
22 26 50 




Don't 
know 


V 1/ 

11 10 


1/ 1/ 
20 9 


5/ 3/ V 10/ 
46 21 25 30 


7/ 4/ 1/ 
26 21 25 


12 


Total 


9 0 1 0 10 


5 5 1 0 11 


13 14 3 4' '34 


27 1 9 6 4 


56 


♦Corporal punishment 


More 


1/ V 
•13 10 


2/ 2/ 
40 18 




3/ 


3 


Fe*er 4/ 1/ 5/ 

I SO 100 50 


1/ 2/ V 4/ 
20 40 100 36 


3/ §7 !/ 3/ 16/ 
25 75 S3 75 52 


8/ 11/ V 3/ 
32 61 60 75 


"25— 


Same - 


2/ !/ It 
[ £5 100 30 


11 11 4/ 
40 40* 36 


4/ 1/ 5/ 
33 33 16 


8/ 3/ 1/ " 

32 17 20 • 




Don't 

krto* 


1/ ' 1 M 
13 10 


XT M 

20 9 


5/ V 1/ 1/ 16/ 
42 25 33 25 32 


67- 4/ 1/ 1/ 
24 22 20 25 


12 


Total 


8 1 1 0 ^0 ' 


5 1 1 0 11 


12 12 K 3 4 31 


25 18 5 4 


52 



Some patterns emerge from the responses of these interviewees^ about 

the impact of desegregation on discipline in their schools. Not counting 

** # ■ * 

those who said they did not know, a majority of the respondents reported 
that desegregation had brought more instances of .suspensions (21 of 41) and 
parent conferences (24 of 44), and about one-third (13 of 37) said« there 
were more expulsions. The six (an Anglo C(H and three Black and two Indian 
parents) who said there were fewer parent„.conferences, were all from the 
same school district. * 

A .surprising number o*f the Anglo CO administrators said that they did 
not know -whether there had been more, fewer, or the same number of children 
leaving school because of suspensions (2/20% DK) and expulsions' (4/3$. 2% f 
DK) after desegregation. , Half of the Black principals thought more/ students 
had been expelled or suspended, and 751 (3) of 'the Anglo' principals respond- 

t • < 

ing agreed in regard to suspensions. - - 
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There was a widely-held perception that there were fewer instances 
of corpora-! punishment after desegregation. Discounting theJ2 who said 



that they did not know, 25 of 40 (&2.5%) said fewer students received 
corporal punishment after schools were desegregated. Black respondents 
reported this most frequently {11, including nine parents, of the 25). 
Seventy-five per, cent (9 of 12) of the Black parents reported this condi- 
tion. The same number (9 of 15) said there were more suspensions, and eight 
(of 15) reported more expulsions. 

There # were also significant, though generally less pronounced, differ- 
ences in minjpity and Anglo perceptions of which students received the most 
punishment after desegregation. Table 8, below reflects these perceptions. 



TABLE 8 

PROPORTION OF HINORITY STUDENTS PUNISHED, COMPARED TO ANGLO STUDENTS 



RACE: A * Anglo 

8 » Slack 

mH * Hispanic 

NA * Native American 

T = Total 







N PRINCIPAL 




TOTALS 


mm 

TOTAL 


A S H NA T 


r A -B H NA T 


A 8 H NA T 


A S H NA 


Larger 


1/ V 
100 * 10 


5/ 5/ 
33 42 


4/ 12/ 11 11 20 
SO 100 100 100 


9/ 13/ 11 11 
47 82 50 100 


26 


Smaller 


2/ - 2/ 


II V 

17 


1/ 1 

20 


3/ 
16 


3 


Sam x 


6/ 6/ 
75 60 


V 3/ 1/ 5/ 
17 60 100 -42 




7/ 3/ 1/ 
37 19 25 


11 


Don't * 
Know 


1/ ' V 
100' 10 




f 


1/ 
25 


1 


Total s 


"8110 10 


5 5 1 0 12 


5 12 2 2 21 


19 16 4 2 


41 



In each s§t of tw5 numbers, the upper represents the nup^tr of responses by the population indicated, and the 
lower , represents that niter's percentage of responses for that racial group within that category, 
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All but one of the parent respondents (one Anglo) agreed that a larger 
proportion of minority than white students were t punished in. the desegregated ' 
schools. The only major disagreement came froirt Anglo COs, of whom/none said 
more minority students were punished. Six (75%) said the proportion of 

*>> minority and Anglo students punished was the same, and two (25%) said a 
smaller proportion of minority students was punished. It may be significant, 
also, that fewer Anglo parents chose to answer this question about who was 
punished more (none said "Don't knov£'), only'five (see Table 8), compared to 
12, 13, or 14 responses to the other questions on discipline (see Table 7). 

The 26 respondents who had indicated that they thought minorities were 
punished proportionally more than majority students were queried as to what 
factors they attributed this phenomenon. As shown on Table 9, below, the 
most prevalent responses (16 of 45) identified a conflict of values or 
culture differences between the minority students and school personnel. 

* Half of these responses were from Black parents; none were from Black or 
other minority. administrators. Responses from Black principals included two 
that (indicated that socio-economic factors were involved, two that said more 
minority students were punished because of general tension over desegregation, 
and two that it v^as caused by teachers' fear of minority students. Two Black 
parents also said that teachers' fear of minority students caused teachers 

m 

to punish those students more. An Anglo parent, however, reported her per- 
' ception that this fear of minority students was the reason for their being 
disciplined less than majority students. 
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TABLE 

WHY DID HWRITY STUOENTS RECEIVE MORE DISCIPLINARY ACTION? 



RACE: A * Anglo 
8 ■ Black 
H « Hispanfc 
NA » Native American 
r* Total 





CO 


PRINCIPAL 


P/C 


. TOTALS 


GRAND 
TOTAL 


a 5 m hA t 


A S H Ha T 


"A 8 H NA T 


" A 6 H NA 


?4 S US5/ CU J wure tyni i itt 


4/ ' 4 
67 


1/ 

17 


8/ 2/ 1/ 11 
S3 67 SO 


5/ 8/ 11 1/ 
31 33 67 SO 


16 


Home background 


"TV" 1 


1/ ' 1 
17 


3/1/ - * 
75 7 


57 1/ 
31 4- 


6 

« » 


Socio-economic factors 




2/ 2 
33 


1/ 1 
25 


1/ 2/ 
6 3 


3 


Student misbehavior 


1/1/ 2 
17 33 




1/ 

50v. 


V M \l 

6 4 50 


1 r 


Increase 1n m^er of 
iH«QHty students 




1/ 1 

' 17 . 




1/ • 
6 i 


r 


Tiacners afraid of minority 
students 




i) 2 
33 


z7 2 

13 


H 

17 


4 


Tension over desegregation 




11 I 
33 




il 

3 


2 


Schools would rather expel 
students than deal effec- 
tively with them 






, V 1 


1/ 


1 


Don't know 


ir" i 

67 


ii 3 

50 


3/ 1/. 4 
20 33 


3/ 57 !/ 
19 21 33 


9 


TOTALS 


6 3 0 0 9 

• 


6 6 0 0 12 
—am*. 


4 15 3 2 24 


16 24 3 2 


45 



In each set of two nirt€rs, tne upper represents the number of responses by the population indicated, and the 
lower represents that miner's percentage of responses for that racial group within that category. 



Interviewed students were also asked their perceptions about the 
equity of # disci pi ine/punishment in their srchools, whether any -racial group 
had been treated easier or harder than others, and if so, who* These data 
are displayed below in Table 10, It seems clear that the studentTTn^viewed 
did not feel so strongly as the parents interviewed that minority students 
were punished mgre £h£n majority students ( cf . responses on Tables 8 and 10). 
Of the 50 students responding, only 12% (6) reported that there was dis- 
crimination in discipline procedures ft\ their school, and only 161 (8) said 
that this was the case in their classes. Of these eight who identified a 
group as being treated easier, six (75%*, 4 Anglos, a Black, and an Hispanic) 

\ 
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TABLE 10 
STUDENT RESPONSES TS" QUESTIONS: 

TO-A: IN REGARD TO DISCIPLINE, HAVE HEKBERS OF ANY GROUP BEEN TREATED 
ANY EASIER OR HARDER THAN OTHERS? 







A 


B H 


NA 


Total 


In school $ 


Yes 


3/ 
13 


5/ / 1/ 
12/ 17 




6/ 
12 




NO 


257 

87 


157 \!/* 
88 V83 


100 


137- 

QQ 




Total 


23 




3 


45 


-In cl asses 1_ 


Yes 


6/ 
25 


V 
13 




A/ 
Of 

16 




Ho 


T87 
75 


W 6/ 

37 100 


V 

100 


84 




Total 

* 


■24 


TS 5* 


3 


— 


10-8: m WAS TB£ATED EASIER? HARDER? 












A 


B Ft 


HA 


Total 


Easier? 


Anglo 


4/ 
• 67 


1/ V J 
100 ^MQ&^ 


6/ 
75 




Black 


2/ 
23 






11 " 
25 
















K.A. 












Total 

>* 




" 1 1 




- a 1 


Harder': 


Anglo 


•^2/ 
50 


1*/ . ~ 
100 




'3/ " 
SO 




Black 


V 

25 




f 


-TT 

20 




Hisp. 


T/ 
25 






rr~ 

20 



total — * 1 ' 5 

t ' - 

•Whites trtste<J narttr in footbait 7^ 

In each sat of two fp*t^. tf « «W rtprestnts ths nujtotr of responses ' s 
by the population Indicated, and the lewtr represents that nimbsr s 
pc re cn tags of responses for that racial group within that category. 



said Anglos were; the othe^Wo-^oth Anglo— said Blacks were treated 

/ ' ' • 

easier. Of the five who named a group as receiving harder treatment, three 




whites were treated harder in football practice. 



Thus, of the relatively few students who reported diseriminatoVy school 
or class discipline procedures, the respondents and responses were so mixed 



that no pattern is apparent. Perhaps agreement between students and parents 
is no more to be expected than between any other two categories. Certainly 
each category—and each respondent— has a different perspective. Although. - 
it would not necessarily have produced any more agreement if it weHN^he 
case, there were no interviews of parent-child sets from the same family. 

Although there was not always agreement among racial groups between 
categories about what the problems were, there is considerable such agree- 
ment that many significant problems remained to be resolved. Without, listing 
all 23 problems identified 3s unsolved by the respondents in all six dis- 
tricts (see King and Galindo, April 1980; Williams, 1980), Table 11 -A shows 
the totals of these^ problems by race and all five categories. Table 1*1 -B 
shows similar totals but only for teachers, students, and parents, arranged 
to facilitate comparison by racial group*within categories. Table 11-A shows 

TABLE 1 1*A 
DESEGREGATION P&GBtEKS REKAINfHG/SOlVED 
TOTALS SY RACE AND CATEGORY 

♦RACE: A « Anglo HA • Nativt feirican 
8 * Slack T » Total 
H ■ Hispanic 





C6 1 Pr \ tchr 


Stu 1 P/C 


T6TAL5 


•A B KKA TIA B HWk T|A fl N NA T 


AgHHATfASHHAT 


A 8 N Hk T 


J — - 

TOTALS 


Desegregation Problems Reea1n1nq 
8 S ? IS I 4 8 ^ 12!lS 2S 6 3 Sobs 21 9 2 55 b 19 8 6 54 b n 24 11 18$ 


TOTALS 


t 

* Deselection Problems Solved 
7 2 1 0 lol 3 4 1 0 all? 13 4 2 3s|l6 12 3 1 32 IlS 14 I 2 36 


61 44 13 5 122 
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that according to the 122 reported perceptions of the iotef^ewees* there 
have been 23 desegregation-related problems solved in their schools and 186 
reports of about 42 other problems still needing attention, 
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Table 11-B, especially, shows that there is also some degree of agree- 
ment within racial- groups between categories of teachers, students, and 



TABLE 11-8 
DESEGREGATION PROBLEMS REMAINING/SOLVED 

Totals of Desegregation Problems Solved 



* 


A 


B 


. H 


NA 


T 


w 












Teacher 


17 


13 


4 


2 


36 


Student 


16* 


12 


3 


1 


32 


Parent/Cc^inunlty 


18 


14 


2 


2 


36 


Totals of Desegregation 


Problems Remaining 




A 


8 


H 


NA 


• i 


Tessher 


15 


26 


6 


3 


50 


Student 


23 


21 


9 




55 


Parent/Cogronity 


23 


19 


6 


6 


54 



parents, For example, for "desegregation problems solved, 11 Anglo teachers, 

I 

students, and parents respectively named 17, 16, and 18; Black respondents 
in those categories named 13, 12, and-44— problems solved, etc. The same is 
true for "desegregation problems remaining. 11 But it should be noted that 
Anglos identified fewer problems remaining than solved, and the reverse was 
true with each minority group. This is reflected in Table 11-C which shows 



TABLE fl-C 

INTERVIEWEES 1 PERCEPTION OF DESEGREGATION 
PROBLEMS REMAINING, BY ETHNICITY 



* 


% 

Anglo 


Minority 


Total 


Interviewees 
H + % 


. 90 (46* 6S) 


103 (53.4%) 


193 


-Sourcts-of Desegregation 
Problems destining: 
N *% • 


,72 (38*71) 


114 (61. 2%) 


186 
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that minorities, making up 53.4% (103) of the interview population, had 
61.3% (114) of the (186) responses identifying unresolved problems. This 
woul'd seem to indicate that minorities are aware of more problems related- 
to desegregation and is thus significant to efforts to measure the effects 
of desegregation. 

One other way that the WIEDS project attempted to measure the impact 
of desegregation, was by asking parents- what effect desegregation had had 
in four areas of their children's education. The resulting data are shown 
on Table. 12. It seems clear that the perceived-4pipact of desegregation was 

* 

TABLE 12 

PrUEEKTS* RESPONSES TO (&ESTI0H: "WHAT HAS DESEGREGATION DONE TO. 
T>€SE THIKSS IN ?0UR CHILD'S SCHOOL" (BY RACE) 



RACE: A * Anglo 

8 * S Uclr 

H * Hispanic 



NA * Native American 

-T ^ To 



RESPONSE 


School Facilities/ 
Eoulpstflt 


Education 1n^* 
General 1 


- Academic 
Achievement 


Extracurricular 
Activities 


T S ' H " NA T 


"A 8 H NA T 


A 8 H "W^T 


A & H NA i 


Improved 


9/ 13/ 3/ 2/ 27 
50 81 60 50 


7/ 14/ 3/ 3/ 27 
39 82 75 SO 


5/ 13/ 3/ 1/ 22 
28 81 75 25 


5/11/ 2/ 3/ 21 
36 65 50 7S 


No change 


8/ V V V U 
44 12 40 40 


V 11 M if. 1 
12 12 25 40 


II V M V 16 
28 6 25 75 


1 43 12 25 25 


Worst 




8/ 8 
44 


V M 4 
39 6 


li M M i 
14 18 25 


Don't knc* 


W i/ * 

6 6 


6 6 


M r M Z 
6 6 


!/ 1/ - * 
7 6 


TOTALS 


18 16 § 4 43 


18 17 4 5 44 


18 16 4 4 42 


14 17 4 4 39 



> 

In each set of two numbers, the upper represents the- number of responses by 
the population indicated, and the lower represents that number's percentage 
of responses for that racial group within that category. 

* 

quite positive in these areas, especially for minorities, and particularly 
for blacks. While only 502 (9* of 18) of the Anglo parents said that school 
facilities/equipment had improved (8 others said "no change" and one "don't 
know"), 502 (2) of the Indian" parents agreed, so di-d 60% (3) of the Hispanics, 
and 81% (13) of the Black parents. 

Anglo parents' perceptions of some of desegregation's other effects on 
their children's schools were not so positive, however. Only 39% (7 of 18) 
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white parents said that education in genera.] had improved, while 44% (8 of 
18) said it had declined sinjA^desegregation. For academic achievement, 
their report was similar, only^8% (5) said it had improved, and 39% said 
it was worse. Minority parents' responses indicate that desegregation had 
improved their children's education in general, academic achievement, and. 
even extracurricular activities. With the exception of one Black parent 
(6% of Blacks responding) who felt that academic achievement had declined, 
the only one of these four areas in which minorities (three Black parents 
and one Hispanic) reported that desegregation had had a negative impact for 
their-children, was in extracurricular activities. 

f £ 

The lack of minority student involvement in school activities such as 
speech and math dubs, school plays, honor societies, student government, 
and the like, as well as sports, was the most frequently mentioned desegre- 
gation-related problem remaining (25 of 174). Although mention of this 
problem was generally distributed among races and categories, it,was most 
frequently mentioned by Blacks (14 times) , T especially Black students "(7 
times). "it seems wor$h noting that in their responses to the WIEDS survey, 
many (105 of 131) CO administrators reported that minority participation 
in extracurricular activities had been one of their most successful desegre- 
gation strategies (4.34 mean effectiveness- rating on a scale of 1-5). « 

. Summary and Conclusion \ - * 

The lack of minority involvement in school activities represents a 
degree of segregation, whether de jure or de facto , within a desegregated 
school, one of the second generation problems listed and discussed briefly 
at the beginning of this paper. Through its survey and interviews, Project 



WIEDS identified other instances of second generation* problems. These are 
problems which are caused by acts of comnission or omission that discrimi- 
nate against minority groups and/or perpetuate the effects of past dis~ y 
crimination, an^ which prevent the integration necessary for maximizing the 
benefits of desegregation/ * 

Although minority staff members tended to be^more involved, experienced, 
and trained in desegregation, they were generally under-represented in 
teaching, administration, and othe^posi tibns which help ^provide visible 
role models for minority students. ^Minority students, especially Black 
students, were most often identified, by themselves and others, a§ the group 
having the most difficulty with desegregation. Minority students were also 
identified as being punished more than majority students. Although it may 
be that one effect of desegregation was to diminish the incidence of corporal 
punishment in school, another apparent impact was that it increased suspen- 
sions and expulsions which put more minority students out of school. 

^WIEDS data also indicate that most minority parent respondents believe 
that desegregation had brought them educational benefits— improvements in 
thefr* children's school facilities and equipment, extracurricular activities, 
academic achievement, and education in general. But while minority respon- 
dents said that significant desegregation-related problems had been solved, 
they tended to believe that fewer had been solved than white respondents 
said were solved. And minority respondents evidently were aware of more 
problems yet t# be solved than were whites. While minority respondents were 
generally positive in their assessment of how well desegregation was working, 
they—especially Black parents— tended to less positive than whites. 
These data tend to point up the need to assess the impact of desegregation 
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by various approaches and from the viewpoints of those affected. 

These data also indicate the need to continue, the search for more 

♦ 

effective ways to increase the benefits and reduce the burdens of desegre- 
gation. The WIEDS study has produced a few more data indicating, to repeat 
St. John, that it is a waste of resources to continue to investigate the 
general questio'n of whether desegregation benefits children; it does. The - 
"pressing need .now" is to discover and bring about the school conditions 
"under which the benefits of mixed schooling are maximized and its hardships 
minimized" (St. John, 1975). 

i 

Besides the hardships of inequitable discipline practices, segregation 
within schools, and other problems already discussed, WIEDS respondents 
identified other "second generation" needs. The most frequently mentioned ' 
desegregation- related problems remaining included: (1) the need* to change 
prejudiced attitudes of teachers, staff, students, and parents; (2> the 
need for more parent involvement in the schools and .for more' home-school 
cooperation; (3) the need for more communication among and between teachers, 
staff, students, and parents; (4) the need to increase cultural awareness 
among teachers and staff; 1 and (5) the general need to improve race relations 
wittrm-the school and between home and school. It is to help address these 
needs that the WIEDS Project has been concentrating on conceptualizing and 
developing a model and guidelines for more effective inservice education. 
It appears from the desegregation/ integration and inservice education litera- 
ture, as well as from WIEDS' own studies, that more effective IE is essen- 
tial to minimizing negative effects of desegregation and maximizing its many 
positive effects. WIEDS staff have developed a process model and sets of 
guidelines for (1) desegregation/integration, (2) multicultural education, 



and (3) inservice training. Presently the model and guidelines are being 
refined and adapted specifically for use in improving race relations and 
home-school cooperation (King and Galindo, 1980/ 1981), " 

From the WIEDS studies of desegregation-related problems and of solu- 
tions available through inservice education, it seems clear that effective - 
inf^tipe training is critical ,'for efforts. to: (1) improve teachers and m m 
staffs 1 knowledge of minority cultures, (2)' prevent negative' classroom/ 
school experiences which reinforce stereotypes and prejudices, (3) teach 
children to be ethnically literate, (4) involve parents cooperatively in 
their children's education and, (5) provide classroom atmospheres which 
promote leartiing as well as interracial understanding, friendship, and' fc 
cooperation. ■ * * 
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